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There is a history in all men’s lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceas'd, 
The which observed, a man may prophesy 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life, which in their seeds 
And weak beginnings lie intreasured. 
—Henry IV, Pr. Il 
*@ D 
THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
Hours: Daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sunday 2 to 6 p.m. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 
Hours: Daily 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Sunday 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 
From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 4:00 
oclock. MarsHat Brpwe tt, Organist 
+ De 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of 
its service is contributing substantially to the 
glorious mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carneciz Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to reprint without limit articles that appear 
in its pages, with the usual credit. 


FOUNDER'S DAY 1942 


On Thursday, October 8, following the prece- 
dent of former years, the annual Founder's Day 
celebration will be held in the evening at 8:15 
oclock in the Carnegie Music Hall. The speaker 
of the evening will be Lord Halifax, Ambassador 
from Great Britain to the United States since 1949, 
The ambassador's intimate connection with all the 
measures of the war will give his address great 
interest and authority for Pittsburghers. Educated 
at Eton and Oxford, Lord Halifax has held many 
high government posts, including that of viceroy 
and governor general of India. 

The program will also include an invitation toa 
preview of the fall exhibition of the Institute, 
“*American Rooms in Miniature,"’ by Mrs. James 
Ward Thorne; and to a showing of the paintings 
purchased by the One Hundred Friends of Pitts- 
burgh Art and presented by them to the Pitts- 
burgh Schools. The galleries containing these 


exhibitions will be thrown open to the general 
public at 10 oclock on the following morning. 


BUYING FOR FREEDOM 


Treasury DEPARTMENT 


WasHincTon, D. C. 
Dear CARNEGIE: 


The Secretary of the Treasury has received a copy 
of the magazine for May 1942, containing an ex- 
cellent article entitled “The Garden of Gold,” 
describing gifts in the form of War Savings Bonds 
for the Carnegie Tech 1946 Endowment Fund. 
This article is unsigned, so we cannot thank its 
writer personally, but perhaps you will convey to 
him our sincere thanks and appreciation. 

—Harrorp Powsi 

[The Editor acknowledged this letter and ad- 
vanced these suggestions: 

In response to the appeal in the May 1942 
article, we have already received ten War Bonds 
for the Carnegie Tech 1946 Endowment Fund; and 
we believe that we can see a situation developing 
which will lead some of our industrial friends, 
who naturally hesitate under existing tax condi- 
tions to give money to this fund, to bestow a part 
of their investmenis in War Bonds toward this 
$4,000,000 enterprise. The contract with the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York stipulates that if 
we secure that sum, they will triple it in the 
amount of $8,000,000 on June 30, 1946, making 
a new endowment of $12,000,000. 

I have an idea that if this plan of giving War 
Bonds to colleges, universities, and kindred in- 
stitutions were developed throughout the land, 
they would all profit by it in their shrinking in- 
comes, just as we are hopeful of doing. 

Let me thank you for your letter, and also ex- 
press my appreciation to Mr. Morgenthau for the 
interest he has shown in the matter through you.) 


LOVE OF COUNTRY 
There is no greater sign of a general decay ol 
virtue in a nation, than a want of zeal in its 
inhabitants for the good of their country. 
—ADDISON 
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FOUNDER’S DAY EXHIBITIONS 


American Rooms in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward Thorne, and 
Paintings Presented to the Public Schools by the 
One Hundred Friends of Pittsburgh Art 


By Joun O'Connor Jr. 
Acting Director, Department of Fine Arts 


nvitaTions have been issued for the 

Founder’s Day exercises in the Car- 
negie Music Hall on the evening of 
October 8. The invitations indicate 
that immediately after the exercises the 
guests will proceed to the galleries of 
the Department of Fine Arts for the 
initial viewing of the American Rooms 
in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward 
Thorne. 

This series of thirty-seven miniature 
American rooms—twenty-four repro- 
ductions of famous historical examples 
and thirteen reconstructions typical of 
the periods represented—shows how 
the fathers and mothers of our country 
lived. Persons of high artistic ideals, 
they were eager to build handsome 
homes and to acquire for them the 
finest imported or domestic furniture, 
china, silver, rugs, and wallpaper. All 
types of interiors are shown, from 
kitchen to drawing room, from the 
seventeenth century to the present day; 
the geographical area covered extend- 
ing from the New England states 
through Virginia and the South to the 
West Coast. Interiors from homes of 
four Presidents of the United States are 
included. 

The rooms were built and furnished 
by expert craftsmen in the workshop of 
Mrs. James Ward Thorne, to the scale 
of one inch to the foot, as exactly as an 
architect builds a house. First, detailed 
plans were drawn, then the shell was 
made, and the furniture constructed. 
All these models are made to operate as 
full-size rooms; hinges and latches work 
freely, many drawers pull out, and 
clocks move. One interior alone con- 


tains one hundred and 
miniature objects. 

Mrs. Thorne’s interest in miniatures 
dates from her childhood, when she 
started her extensive collections of both 
American and European origin. Gradu- 
ally this hobby interest broadened to 
include a desire to display the tiny per- 
fections against their proper historical 
and architectural backgrounds. Assisted 
by the specialists developed in her 
workshop, she set about in a profes- 
sional, scholarly fashion to recreate 
in miniature the traditions, the detail, 
and the flavor of the finest or most 
significant rooms in the important 
architectural or social periods in his- 
tory. 

The first series of interiors made by 
Mrs. Thorne were chiefly of famous 
European rooms. They were shown at 
the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position in San Francisco, at the New 
York World's Fair, and at a number of 
American art museums. The American 
rooms have been exhibited only at The 
Art Institute of Chicago and the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Boston. The 
rooms are owned by The Art Institute 
of Chicago, being the gift of Mrs. 
Thorne, and are circulated through the 
courtesy of that institution. 

These interiors are interesting, of 
course, not only as famous rooms or 
simply as miniatures in themselves, but 
also as reflections of how political and 
social events in world history affected 
the development of our architecture and 
interior decoration. In order that the 
visitor may appreciate this growth of 
the American way of life, there will be 


thirty-four 
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DRAWING ROOM, “ANDALUSIA,” 


BENSALEM TOWNSHIP, PENNSYLVANIA 


One of the Thirty-Seven American Miniature Interiors by Mrs. James Ward Thorne 


a series of five Tuesday-evening il- 
lustrated talks in the Lecture Hall of 
the Carnegie Institute. The general 
topic of the lectures will be ‘Design 
for Living. 

The first one will be given on Tues- 
day evening, October 13, by Meyric 
Rogers, Curator of Decorative Arts and 
Curator of Industrial Arts at The Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

Furthermore, informal illustrated 
talks on the exhibit will be given at 
stated times on all weekdays. Club 
groups may make appointments for 
these talks through Miss Margaret M. 
Lee, Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh. 

In addition to the exhibition of the 
Thorne Rooms, the Department of Fine 
Arts will present, beginning on the 
ars of Founder's Day, an Exhibi- 
tion of Paintings by Western Pennsyl- 
vania Artists Presented to the Pitts- 

h Public Schools by the One Hun- 
ined Friends of Pittsburgh Art. There 


will be one hundred and eighty-six 
paintings in this exhibition. 


The One Hundred Friends of Pitts- 


burgh Art is an organization which was 
formed in 1916 by the late John L. 
Porter. Through his efforts one hundred 
people agreed to contribute ten dollars 
apiece each year to provide an annual 
fund of one thousand dollars for the 
purchase of paintings from the annual 
exhibition a the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh. The paintings purchased 
are presented to the Board of Public 
Education to be placed on exhibition in 
various buildings throughout the city 
as designated by the Director of Art in 
the Public Schools. 

The One Hundred Friends of Pitts- 
burgh Art is a unique organization. It 
has no meetings and the only officer is the 
Secretary-Treasurer, who serves with- 
out compensation. The headquarters 
of the organization is in his pocket. It 
passes no resolutions and expresses no 
opinions, even on art. It makes practi- 
cally no expenditures aside from the 
acquisition of paintings. The paintings 
to be purchased from the annual ex- 
hibitions of the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh are selected by the Executive 
Committee of eight members. The 
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organization has one purpose and carries 
out its reason for being with economy, 
dispatch, and simplicity. 

he collection, ordinarily on perma- 
nent exhibition in thirteen elementary 
schools, ten high schools, and the Ad- 
ministration Building of the Board of 
Public Education, has been brought to 
the Carnegie Institute at this time to 
give the public an appreciation of the 
scope and artistic standard of the paint- 
ings thus far acquired. 

Also the Carnegie Institute wishes to 
give recognition to the important part 
which the One Hundred Friends of 
Pittsburgh Art, as an organization, 
takes in stimulating and supporting 
local art efforts. To the artists, the 
guaranteed peeere fund each year and 
the possibility of having their work 


placed on permanent exhibition for 
study by the school children of the city 
give a genuine incentive. To the schools 
the installation of the paintings, not 
only for decorative purposes, but also 
for ready reference material in teaching 
the appreciation of art, is of real cul- 
tural value. 

In this exhibition the Carnegie Insti- 
tute will present a completely illus- 
trated report of twenty-six years’ activ- 
ity of the One Hundred Friends of 
Pittsburgh Art. 

During the entire time of these ex- 
hibitions, from October 8 through De- 
cember 2, the Department of Fine Arts 
will be open on weekday evenings. The 
hours are from 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 P.M. 
on weekdays, and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. 
on Sundays. 


WAR INFORMATION IN THE LIBRARY 


By Ratpo Munn 
Director, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


_ Victory Corner in the Adult 
Lending Division is the Carnegie 
Library's war information bureau; there 
books and pamphlets on many phases of 
the war have been brought together for 
convenient consultation. 

For instance, the men who anticipate 
service in the armed forces may be seen 
here reading ‘“The New Soldier’s Hand- 
book,’’ The Blue Jacket’s Manual,’’ or 
“The Marine’s Handbook.”’ Those hop- 
ing for commissions ask for ““The Army 
Officer’s Manual,”’ or its naval counter- 
part, “The Watch Officer’s Guide.”’ 
Basic field manuals give material for 
more advanced study of organization 
and maneuvers. “‘He’s in the Army 
Now"’ and ‘‘He’s in the Navy Now’’ 
are popular illustrated books that at- 
tract the home folks and acquaint them 
with the details of the new life to which 
they are sending their boys. ‘Army 
Wife’’ and ‘‘Navy Wife’’ were written 


for the increasing group of women who 
must establish homes in or near the 
camps. Customs of the services, social 
obligations and etiquette, and entertain- 
ment are some of the chapters that these 
women find helpful. 

Designated by the Allegheny County 
Council of Defense as an official de- 
pository of information, the Victory 
Corner serves the home front as well 
as the armed forces. Every feature of 
civilian defense is covered in books and 
pamphlets published by our own and 
the British authorities. 

The Victory Corner also serves as a 
guide to the war information found in 
other departments of the Library. Engi- 
neers and other research workers are 
referred to the Technology Depart- 
ment, where a skilled staff interprets an 
extensive collection of technical litera- 
ture. Businessmen concerned with 
government contracts and priorities are 
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THE VICTORY CORNER IN THE LIBRARY 


directed to the Business Branch. In its 
own War Information Center, the Refer- 
ence Department has collected United 


States government and other publica- 
tions, and the Pennsylvania Room 
gathers information concerning local 
War activities. 

The choice of reading in all de- 
partments and branches proves that 
Pittsburghers are fully awake to the 
implications of the war. When requests 
accumulate for books like ‘Assignment 
to Berlin,’’ “People under Hitler,” 
and *‘The Foe We Face’’ it indicates 
that readers are attempting to under- 
stand the forces that are arraigned 
against us. When “The Road We Are 
Traveling’’ and **Prelude to Victory”’ 
become popular there can be no ques- 
tion of a desire to know the underlying 
issues. Reservations for ‘‘Defense Will 
Not Win the War’’ and “‘The Tools of 
War” show an interest in the means of 
attaining supremacy. 

The questions referred to the Business 
Branch and the Reference Department 
also give some indication of the extent 
to which Pittsburghers are involved in 
the war. A few typical questions are: 


Fair rent order as it affects Pittsburgh. 

Powers of the Metals Reserve Com- 
pany. 

WPB orders on allocation of ma- 
terials for inventory purposes. 

List of rubber scrap reclaiming com- 
panies, with addresses. 

Technique of X-ray inspection of air- 
craft parts. 

Power of a municipality to tax 
property built by the Defense Plan 
Corporation. 

These references will show that the 
Carnegie Library has dedicated its 
service and attention, in an important 
way, toward the dissemination of in- 
formation that is highly necessary to 
our new soldiers and sailors in their task 
of winning the war. 


TOO LATE 


Too late in moving here, too late in arriving 
there, too late in coming to this decision, too late 
in starting with enterprises, too late in preparing 
In this war the footsteps of the allied forces have 
been dogged by the mocking spectre of Too Late 
and unless we quicken our movements, damnation 
will fall on the sacred cause for which so much 
gallant blood has flowed. 

—Davip Lioyp GsorGE 
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RAGE ON THE REEF 


By ArtHour C. TwoMEy 
Assistant Curator, Section of Ornithology, Carnegie Museum 


r several years the Carnegie Mu- millpond on this particular day. Like 
com had been looking forward to the veteran she is, the Gerda met each 
the possibility of studying the bird life mountainous swell with a po roll. 
on certain islands of the British West Built in China of ironwood and cam- 
Indies. One of the requisites for such phorwood, and planked with teak- 
a study, however, was a boat of such wood, she is as seaworthy and sturdy a 
shallow draft that it could enter the craft for her size as ever sailed the 
blue-green waters on the shelves around _ high seas. 
the islands and also be sufficiently Herring gulls joined us at lunchtime. 
sturdy to meet the heaviest seas. The Screaming and circling overhead, and 
realization of this long-felt ambition diving into the waves, they did not 
came when Dr. Matthew T. Mellon miss a morsel that was thrown over- 
offered the Museum the use of the board. One of the less common sea 
yacht, Gerda II, for a collecting trip to birds, an Audubon’s shearwater, banked 
the Bahama Islands. And now we were like an airplane to the starboard while 
on our way. a man-of-war bird flew off to the port 

The engineer gave three long blasts _ side. Schools of small flying fish jumped 
on the horn. The bridge spans lifted clear of the water and skimmed the 
pendulously into mid-air. Through the swirling crests for a hundred yards or 
man-made corridor of Lake Worth we more before they paused on the top of 
passed along private boat sheds and a wave and flicked their tails to gain 
sweet-scented gardens aflame with momentum. Then off they sailed into 
Bougainvillia. A small school of por- the air again, playing ‘‘follow the 
poises arose under the bow and escorted _leader.’’ The afternoon wore on, and the 
us for several minutes like an advance blazing orange sun, clipped high like 
motorcycle patrol. Coming to the sur- an arch, hung ete for a few 
face to blow and to stare boldly at us, fleeting moments on a paper-thin hori- 
they looked like huge propeller-driven zon before the ends dipped and were 
torpedoes. A cormorant bobbed up from swallowed by the jaws arden sea. 
the water and, surprised at our in- We anchored up on the Little Bahama 
trusion into his favorite fishing spot, Banks with no land in sight—nothing 
dropped a foot-long fish that we didn’t but a wide expanse of open, rolling, 
think he could have swallowed any- dark gray water. The stars came out 
way. Following the smaller fishing and seemed to radiate as from the 
craft were Florida brown pelicans and ridgepole of a tent, and Venus cast a 
Bonaparte gulls,catchingtidbitsthrown lighted path that shimmered and 
into the air or diving after the fisher- danced upon the waters. The little ship 
man’s bait. Outside the harbor we swayed gently from side to side, from 
swung into the wind and raised the side to side, rocked by a soft passing 
in arriving Sails. breeze; and the water gurgled and 
yn, too late ‘She’s on her course now,"’ an- lapped as it washed and splashed 
preparing. # nounced Dr. Mellon.**A battleship goes against the sides of the boat. 

a by degrees, but a sailboat will veer off When we awakened the next morn- 
damnets @ 2 uttlec.”” ing we could see the dim outline of a 
h so much We were soon in the axis of the tepid tree. We were within sight of an 

Gulf Stream, which turned out to be no _ island. During the night the anchor 
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DR. MELLON AND THE AUTHOR 


had broken loose, and a heavy current 
had carried us about fifteen miles. We 
had actually gained the distance we had 
expected to cover during the day. A 
warm glow swept over us as we realized 
that these were the islands we had 
come to explore, not for the buried 
treasure of the buccaneers who hid 
away in this maze of cays and rocks, 
but for living treasures: birds and in- 
sects, iguanas—tropical lizards—and 
snails to enrich the collections of the 
Museum. 

The Bahamas comprise some three 
thousand reef-strewn islands, cays, and 
rocks—a chain 630 miles long, which 
extends almost to Hispaniola. For 
the most part the islands are low and 
flat and lie scattered like broad, green 
lily pads over the opalescent sea, the 
highest hill reaching only 400 feet 
above the shore. On a few oF aee there 
are abundant forests of pine and ma- 
hogany. The Tropic of Cancer passes 
through the middle of this chain. Some 
of the tiny cays have only one family, 
others are uninhabited. New Provi- 
dence Island, on which the British 
capital of Nassau is located, is the most 
populous. 

From the time when Columbus’ tiny 


craft, the Santa Maria, was wrecked 


on the shores of San Salvador or Wat- 
ling Island—the steppingstone of the 
Americas—the Bahamas have been rich 
in history and enshrouded in romance 


and high adventure. After the tortuous 
weeks of doubts and misgivings, what 
a triumph it must have been for the 
explorers to have found these green 
pastures instead of the fabled sea of 
darkness! One of the most fascinating 
roles in this great drama was played by 
migrating birds, for when Columbus 
saw the birds he ‘changed his course and 
was literally guided to land by them. 
Nevertheless, the glory and heroism 
of the Spanish explorers is somewhat 
dimmed by the rank injustice meted out 
to the Lucayans, natives found on the 
islands. The tricky Spaniards enslaved 
the forty thousand Indians and sent 
them to work in the mines at His 
paniola, where the peace-loving race 
was destined to extinction. 

The Islands were ill famed as a resort 
of buccaneers and as a graveyard for 
ships as late as 1718. The enmity exist- 
ing between England and Spain was 
reflected in the brigandage practiced. 
While the ships’ cargoes were the 
primary objectives of the pirates, some 
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of the robbers were notoriously cruel to 
the sailors of the seized ships. Teach, a 
black-whiskered pirate known as 
“Blackbeard,’’ was probably the most 
renowned of the leaders. He not only 
attacked passing ships but also ma- 
rauded all along the south Atlantic 
coast. Finally, England stamped out 
the practice by hanging every pirate 
caught. But buried treasure continues 
to attract adventurers. Bob, the first 
mate, recounted his own search for 
buried treasure. He was sure that the 
only reason he had not found a chest 
of ‘‘pieces of eight’’ was that he had 
not dug deeply enough, for his map 
was surely authentic! 

In sharp contrast to the ever chang- 
ing, unbelievable hues of the sea about 
them, a succession of reefs, churned 
white with foam, caught our attention. 
These so-called niggerheads were ex- 
plained to us by our captain, Dr. Mel- 
lon, as being ‘‘as treacherous as the 
coast of the Sirens.’’ He said, ‘“The 
natives here call the white froth the 
‘rage’ and they do not venture forth on 
the sea if there is too much ‘rage.’ "’ 

Our cruise, also, in the north Ba- 
hamas was destined to be governed by 
that old Bahama saying, “‘There is 
rage on the reef.”’ 

For miles we had been watching the 
buff-tinted clubhouse on 
Walker Cay grow in 
size. Now we could see 
it plainly—the broad 
terrace, the wild fig 
trees below, and the 
path leading down to 
the dock. Bathed in 
warm subtropical sun- 
shine, the tiny island 
glistened and shone like 
an emerald set in spar- 
kling sapphire and pol- 
lished turquoise. Run 
by the Apgars—those 
genial people known to 
the natives as Cap and 
Mrs. Les—the club is a 
haven for winter-weary 
travelers and a paradise 


for deep-sea fishermen and yachtsmen. 

After we had seen the colored com- 
missioner and cleared for the islands 
we ran over to Grand Cay, our native 
pilot’s home, which lay a short dis- 
tance to the southward. Exquisite pink 
conch shells were heaped in careless 
piles near the shore which, in many 
places, was eroded to razor sharpness. 
A dozen or more thatched huts had 
sprung like mushrooms from a small 
hill in the center of the island. In front 
of one of the huts native children 
danced a primitive conga to the pulsat- 
ing rhythm of a modern tune, sung with 
the tempo of darkest Africa. The colored 
people of the Bahamas are descendants 
of the days of slavery, but they speak 
with a mixed accent that is something 
between that of the deep South and 
Cockney. They are glad to be living 
here, proud of their African ancestry, 
and ashamed of those—disrespectfully 
called conchs—who have mixed blood. 
They are proud of their little farms on 
the cays, their homes on the mainland 
of Abaco and Grand Bahama, of their 
babies, of the rock on the Little 
Bahama Banks that is called the ‘‘center 
of the world.” 

We rode at anchor off the south 
shore of Stranger’s Cay, a large island 
with a long semicircular creamy-white 


OUR BAHAMA NATIVE BOY DISPLAYING 
A BRIGHTLY COLORED CRAWFISH 
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THE CHILDREN HAD RHYTHM IN THEIR BONES 


beach marking the limits that divide 
sea and land. As we went toward 
shore in our small boat and moved away 
from the Gerda to do our collecting, 
the long, trim lines of the yacht, with 
her gold-adorned prow, seemed to be 
floating on a liquid mirror. A large 
slender-winged white royal tern, with a 
bright orange bill, moved in a wide 
arch as it glided gracefully toward us. 
Hesitating for a moment, it dropped 
like an arrow to the water, a hundred 
feet below, striking the surface in a 
shower of white spray. In a moment 
the big bird sprang into the air with a 
wriggling, silvery fish in its bill. 
Above us were the ship and sky; be- 
low us, beneath our boat, two and a 
half fathoms down through the trans- 
parent crystal-green waters, was a vast 
desert that constantly changed with 
the varying lights of the subtropical 
sun as each fluffy cloud bank passed 
overhead. The ocean floor was Senso 
with rounded lumps of brain coral, 
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great orange starfish, 
floating patches of dark 
seaweed, and deep rock 
caverns. A wooden 
bucket with a glass bot- 
tom was our porthole 
to the wonders of the 
exotic Neptunian 
world. We could see the 
gentle wave of the pur- 
ple and yellow sea a 
the ridged beauty of the 
brain corals, and the 
restless dance of the sea 
urchins. In and out of 
the rocks floated and 
darted streamlined fish 
of multifarious shapes 
and bizarre designs— 
zebra-striped with black 
and white; cobalt and 
lemon yellow; green, 
pink, gold, silver, and 
blue. In the water they 
blended well with their 
surroundings, and many 
of them, chameleon- 
like, changed colors and 
patterns to match their backgrounds. 
Along the shore or the reefs there are 
holes in the masses of coral or rock in 
which the smaller fish hide from their 
enemies. 

To add a further touch of unreality, 
a Portugese man-of-war, with its laven- 
der, violet, and blue sails set, floated on 
the surface of the water with a flurry 
of drifting tentacles. Each projection of 
the jellyfish was clothed in a battery of 
stinging cells, that are, in reality, 
deadly poisonous darts, capable of in- 
flicting death to any tiny fish that 
might come within reach of the hungry 
marauder, or warding off the attention 
of an overly curious human being by 
throwing a few burning darts into an 
unprotected finger. 

We walked up to the center of the 
island, past rock-strewn patches of 
sweet potatoes, sugar cane, and banana 
groves. The banana stalks were still 
small and green and tipped with huge 
purple-petalled flowers. The dark jungle 
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een of the semitropical hummock was 
broken by a colored hamlet of four 
palmetto-thatched huts, partly hidden 
behind the first scrubby growths of 
trees and shrubs. 

Just beyond the village tiny ground 
doves scurried to the shelter of the 
nearest hummock or thicket. Large 
Bahama mockingbirds scolded from a 
distance, while the little yellow and 
black honey creeper, a bird affectionately 
called ‘“‘banana boy’’ by the natives, 
darted toward us for a moment of quick 
inspection before continuing its search 
for nectar and insects in the vivid splash 
of flowering shrubs. A short distance 
ahead the tall stock of a century plant, 
with branched arms that held at their 
extremities a hand of golden blossoms, 
pointed to a cloudless blue sky. An 
orange, black, and white flash marked 
the flight of a Bahama tanager. A whir 
of wings and metallic green represented 
the Cuban emerald hummingbird, fol- 
lowed by the hum of the tiny wood 
star, a lavender-throated hummingbird 
of smaller dimensions. Big-billed Ba- 
hama kingbirds, ash-throated flycatch- 
ers, and phoebes—all three in species 
peculiar to the Bahamas—perched at 
vantage points and 
gathered the swarm 
of insects that were 
attracted by the 
flowers. A few big 
black-and-yellow 
striped butterflies 
hurried by on large, 
strong wings that 
carried them well 
above the trees or 
into the shadow of 
the thickets. We 
had hoped to gather 
much more bird life 
on the islands, but 
this was their win- 
ter, and the abun- 
dant subtropical life 
would not appear 
until the hot days 
of April and May. 

It was during the 


summer, the islanders told us, that we 
would find a great many birds, and also 
butterflies, which they knew as ‘‘bats.”’ 
The outer reefs would be crowded with 
nesting colonies of water birds then, 
and the woods would be filled with 
bird songs. Despite the fact that we 
did not arrive in the summer, we col- 
lected quite a satisfactory group of 
birds to supplement the collection of 
the Museum, and were also fortunate in 
bringing back specimens in other 
natural-history fields—namely, butter- 
flies and shells. 

Albert, our native pilot, was always 
ready to display his knowledge of Ba- 
hama wild life. The plants with the 
long brown pods were pigeon peas and 
were good to eat; and those with the 
small green berries were known as ‘‘dog 
cheese.’’ The tall bush, covered with 
scarlet flowers and yellowish-red berries, 
was the Bahama cherry. Here was rum 
horn; there, wild grapes, blackberries, 
and Spanish shepherd's needles. The 
native talked happily of sand birds and 
rain crows, of banana boys and mock- 
ers, of paroquets and redshanks, of 
jack dogs ps light walkers—they be- 
longed to the islands as surely as he did. 


BAHAMA BELLES 
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As we returned to the beach a sharp 
scolding note made us suddenly stop 
and stare into a dense hummock. A few 
squeaking sounds on our part brought 
the newcomer, which was as startling 
in appearance as was his alarm note, out 
of hiding. He was a big robinlike bird 
of slate-blue color, with red legs, feet, 
and eye-rings. Our native pilot called 
him a‘‘blue thrush,”’ but to an ornithol- 
ogist, this stranger is the red-legged 
thrush, indigenous to the northern Ba- 
hama Islands. As the shadows of even- 
ing grew longer these birds congregated 
in thedense vegetation along the water's 
edge, where they caught flies and 
scratched over the duff of the thickets; 
they only stopped their busy search 
long enough to satisfy their curious and 
friendly natures—by coming over for 
an inspection of the new strangers on 
Stranger’s Cay. 

The Gerda carried us from cay to cay 
—her big Diesel engine propelling us 
through the tranquil, shallow seas 


MRS. TWOMEY WITH A MACKEREL 


about the Islands. Under full sail, she 
moved before a fair wind with the ease 
of an albatross. Native sponge boats, 
their frayed open sails taking the steady 
breeze with surprising grace, frequently 
crossed our path. Sometimes they passed 
so Closely to our starboard bow that we 
caught a whiff of unnamed stews or 
overly ripe crayfish and conchs. Bij 
open fireboxes smoked amid black 
kettles, while barefoot, coffee-colored 
native crews waved greetings that were 
enhanced by happy, carefree smiles and 
flashing white teeth. The meetings 
were momentary and soon the white 
sails would be mere specks on the 
horizon. In and out of precarious, fair- 
weather harbors we went on our col- 
lecting jaunts—Green Turtle Cay, 
Cooper's Town, Powel Cay, Settlement 
Point, Mangrove Cay—and up the 
rivers in the motor launch. 

One river in particular, Coco Plum 
Creek, is as strange and pretty as its 
name. Rising and falling, twisting and 
curling, the lazy creek meanders through 
a fairyland latticed with myriads of 
short lagoons and fringed with lush 
vegetation—a fairyland where gaudily 
colored parrot fish play hide and seek 
among the walking roots of jungle- 
thick mangrove trees, where exotic 
angel fish dart to and fro, investigating 
the still, deep pools, where showy red 
crabs scurry across the sandy creek 
floor, and the wild cries of herons float 
lonesomely on the air. 

One morning, after we had _ had 
several days of heavy northwest winds 
that blew up seas that kept us in the 
protection of a sheltered harbor, the 
wind changed to the northeast, and we 
cruised down the southwest shore of 
Grand Bahama Island. Those silvery- 
green speedsters, the Spanish mackerel, 
were biting and we had two trolls out. 
The fish weighed only three or four 
pounds, but what a scrap they put up 
as they struck our hooks in rapid suc- 
cession! 

When we reached Hawksbill Creek 
we were surprised at the changed vege- 
tation. Half a mile or more inland were 
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eat towering pine 
cers. Walking 
was a precarious 
business because the 

ound was studded 
with jagged, eroded 
limestone. The trees 
were crowned with 

een umbrellas of 
needles, the branches 
starting forty to 
fifty feet above the 
ground. Songs of 
pine and yellow- 
throated warblers 
reached us from the 
treetops, while cat- 
birds scolded in the 
underbrush, and 
ovenbirds hesitated 
a moment before 
darting to cover. 
They were all visi- 
tors from temperate 
North America, wintering here where 
food was abundant and the snow never 
falls. Birds were simply everywhere. 
Big Bahama mockingbirds called from 
every thicket. At one time six or eight 
Cuban emerald hummingbirds buzzed 
like a swarm of bees about the century 
plants. There were tanagers, honey 
creepers, finches, bullfinches, black- 
birds, flycatchers, and a host of others 
to enhance the collection at home. But 
already the sun was fast dropping and 
painting the sea with tones of amber 
and rose. Tomorrow we would return 
to these forests. 

At sunup, however, the Gerda was 
bucking and pitching like an unbroken 
horse. The southeast wind whistled 
through the rigging. The sky was 
leaden, and a heavy sea was rolling in 
on us, although a patch of blue showed 
promisingly overhead. We clung des- 
perately to that patch of blue. Possibly 
it was just a short blow and would soon 
be over. Two Negro guides came along- 
side in a small rowboat. They thought 
that they could probably get us ashore, 
but admitted that they would not be 
able to get us back on board until the 


THE GERDA MOVED BEFORE A GENTLE BREEZE WITH THE 
EASE OF AN ALBATROSS 


sea ‘‘dropped off.’" We waited until 
noon but the wind only seemed to blow 
harder. There was just one thing to do. 
We must weigh anchor and start for the 
extreme northwest end of Grand Ba- 
hama, where we might seek shelter in 
the lee of a point of land and some 
shoals. With her sails set, the Gerda 
fairly raced before the gale, riding the 
seas with surprising steadiness. Big 
black niggerheads a iene rock were 
visible only by ominous frothy crests. 
By four in the afternoon we dropped 
anchor in the lee of the reef, but the 
anchor would not hold—it just plowed 
through the sandy bottom without the 
slightest check on the boat. The boys 
hove the anchor again and found that 
it was badly damaged. This left us two 
unpleasant alternatives—either we 
could run for the Little Bahama Banks, 
sail around all night, and try to make 
Walker Cay at dawn; or we could start 
straight out for Palm Beach, running 
directly across the paths of blacked-out 
freighters. We decided to try to make 
the Florida coast. 

Six or seven miles out from the Ba- 
hamas, the wind increased and piled up 
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heavy, choppy seas. A flock of Audu- 
bon’s shearwaters wheeled and skimmed 
the waves like swift monoplanes, 
settling at times on the rough water 
and bobbing up and down on the great 
swells like cork floats. As darkness 
descended, the low rolling clouds 
brought a cold rain to add to the roar of 
the wind and the thud of breaking 
waves. At times towering waves 
seemed almost to engulf us, but the 
Gerda met them as buoyantly as the 
birds that followed us before dusk. The 
fog bell on the foremast rang frequently 
—once, twice, and sometimes three 
times in succession. Close by, the sea 
sparkled with millions of tiny glim- 
merings of light that skipped and 
danced. Sometimes the water swept 
through the railing and washed the 
decks and our shoes with the glowing 
particles of phosphorescence. The cold 
rain trickled off our hats and down our 
collars. The blue light gleamed in the 
rigging as a warning to ships that 
might be anchored in our path. 

For hours we drove on until at last 


the lights of Palm Beach blinked 
through the gusts of rain. It seemed 
that we had been rolling along in the 
howling storm for days. Everyone was 


relieved. We would soon be in the 
harbor, safe and dry. What a com- 
fortable thought. The captain stood 
tense, his eyes peering into the dark- 
ness, his strong hands gripping the 
wheel. He had never left his post dur- 
ing the long hours. Suddenly a light 
appeared off our starboard sat the gray 
outline of a big ship rose grimly out of 
the foggy night. All our lights were on, 
even that on the stern. Two riding 
lights and a red port light flashed from 
the other ship. It ran parallel to us for 
a few minutes and then cut directly 
across our bow. The ugly black hulk 
loomed up alarmingly close, and all her 
lights went out. At once her whole 
outline was visible. She was a big 
tanker, her crew probably just as 
jittery as we had been. 

The captain shouted orders. The first 
mate climbed the rigging, and the 


engineer stood midway and relayed. A 
a speck glowed for a moment in the 
darkness, and within a few seconds ap- 
peared again. It was the outer harbor 
buoy. The sail whipped and snapped 
and threatened to tear away from the 
mast; the yacht listed badly to port, as 
the huge piece of canvas was lowered 
and furled to the boom. It was all that 
the crew could do to get it down. The 
wind picked up in a fury that lashed 
us from stem to stern. We rounded the 
outer buoy, picked up the green har- 
bor buoy ae ran directly in through 
the narrow channel. A coast guard 
cutter threw her searchlight on us. The 
rain came down in torrents. Our Ba- 
hama trip was over. Albert's “‘rage on 
the reef’’ was no figure of speech. 

With a calm morning following the 
hurricane, we bade good-bye to the 
ship, carrying with us the trophies of 
the voyageand anunforgettable memory 
of its pleasures. 


EDUCATION TODAY 


In all fields professional education is today 
undergoing critical scrutiny. Some years ago the 
major problem was largely one of cultivating 
technical competence in dealing with the applica- 
tion of specialized knowledge and techniques in 
the various fields. Now the problem, in addition 
to the question of continuing the improvement of 
educational methods regarding technical com- 

tence, turns on the question of the responsi- 
balicy of professional people with respect to the 
relationship between the technical aspects of the 
professional man’s work and its social conse- 
quences. . . . In all fields, those who have had 
the advantage of professional education have 
obligations as citizens and responsibility for the 
social consequences of professional developments 
in which they have played a part. Advances made 
in higher learning must be made to result in social 
good rather than social confusion. 

—Rosert Ernest Douerty 


POWER OF TRUTH 


When men have realized that time has upset 
many fighting faiths, they may come to believe 
even more than they believe the very foundations 
of their own conduct, that the ultimate good 
desired is better reached by free trade in ideas— 
that the best test of truth is the power of thought 
to get itself accepted in the competition of the 
market, and that truth is the only ground upon 
which their wishes safely can be carried out. 

—O iver WenvE.LL Homes 
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A GREAT STATUE FROM THE GREEKS 


A Fine Copy of the Lost Bronze After Lysippus, 
the First Impressionist in Sculpture 


ne replica in the Hall of Sculpture 
7. the Carnegie Institute of the 
famous Greek statue, ‘‘Apoxyomenos,”’ 
is from the original fine marble copy, 
now in the Vatican, of the lost bronze 
of the fourth century B.c. The copy 
was found in Rome in 1849 and repre- 
sents a Greek wrestler after his contest 
is over, scraping his right arm with a 
strigil. At the end ame especially 
active exercise, such as games, racing, 
or wrestling, the body was thoroughly 
cleansed of the mixture of oil and sand 
which the ancients applied to give 
added suppleness and elasticity to their 
bodies and also 
to protect them 
from the cold. 
They used for 
this cleansing an 
instrument like a 
scraper, or a 
curved scoop, 
that was then 
called a strigilis. 
In. fact, the 
strigil, as itis 
known today, 
was used for 
cleansing the 
limbs at the bath 
and after the 
athletic exercises 
of the palaestra, 
or gymnasium, 
by almost every- 
one in Athens— 
male and female 
alike—for its use 
was looked upon 
as one of the 
main sources of 
bodily health and 
strength. The in- 
strument was pro- 
vided with a 


THE APOXYOMENOS 
Greek: 4th Century B.C. 
Replica of the Original in the Vatican Museum 


handle and hollowed out of metal, 
bone, ivory, or reed, in the shape of a 
spoon. 

Wrestling demanded as varied skill 
in ancient Greece as it does in modern 
times, and if one of the famous athlete 
statues in the Hall of Sculpture, such 
as the “‘Apoxyomenos,”’ should come 
to life, we would have nothing new 
in the way of grips, holds, trippings, 
or throws to show him; and the 
statues, on the other hand, could show 
us a good deal in the way of grace and 
beauty of bodily motion that our 
athletic combats and combatants 
never achieve. 
The Greeks de- 
manded beautiful 
wrestling. 

In no other 
kind of athletic 
contest was pro- 
fessional training 
sO necessary as 
in the wrestling 
match. Not only 
strength was re- 
quired, but also 
a firmness of eye 
in searching out 
the opponent's 
weak points. 
Much rougher 
means than those 
of today were 
used, after the 
weak spots were 
found, to press 
an advantage— 
such tricks as 
spraining the 
fingers and toes, 
and knocking the 
forehead of the 
opponent, as well 
as grasping the 
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throat, were common occurrences. All 
these movements had to be done as 
dexterously as possible, and in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the game. 

The Greeks indulged in two kinds of 
wrestling. In the first kind the wres- 
tlers strove to throw each other from an 
upright position. If the opponent was 
thrown three times in the same con- 
test, he confessed himself beaten. In 
the other species of wrestling, the com- 
batant who was thrown first was 
jumped upon so that he was unable to 
rise, and the contest continued on the 
ground. After this sort of recumbent 
combat in the open-air palaestra, the 
cleansing by the strigilis was doubly 
necessary, and the “‘Apoxyomenos’’ 
may have been partaking of this phase 
of the sport. Regardless of what had 
happened, he has brought down to 
posterity in a particularly vivid man- 
ner the graphic illustration of a custom 
that was common to all the Greeks 
of the time. 

The sculptural illustration is a most 
graceful and elegant one, and was in its 
time a favorite with the people for 
whom it was created. According to the 
story, the original bronze was placed by 
Agrippa before his baths in Rome. 
Tiberius, thinking the statue delight- 
ful, moved it to his own private apart- 
ments, but caused such a clamor from 
the oo in so doing that he was 
obliged to restore it to the baths where 
everyone could see it daily. 

The sculptor who was responsible for 
this presentation of the use of the 
strigilis is not known exactly. Some 
critics attribute it to Lysippus because 
of its alert pose, long and slender body 
and limbs, and small head; and others 
say that it was done by one of his 
pupils or imitators. But it certainly 
comes from the school of which he 
was the master. 

Lysippus was beyond doubt the in- 
novator in the traditional method of 
representing the human form. Pliny 
says that Lysippus accomplished great 
things for the leecher development of 
art, in that he expressed the character 


of the hair—exemplifying his clearness 
and delicacy of work even in the small- 
est details of individual and curling 
locks; he made the heads smaller than 
the older masters, and the bodies more 
slender and lean so that his statues 
seemed taller. This caused a change i in 
taste noticeable in all the arts, in the 
matter of proportions. 

This revolutionizing of the system of 
proportions and his introduction . 
many technical innovations and j 
provements were all derived by lal 
pus from a study of nature rather than 
of his predecessors. His improvements 
are all in the direction of a less con- 
ventional and more realistic treatment— 
he made things as they appeared to be, 
not as they were; thus we have the 
impressionistic principle applied to his 
sculpture. He did not consider the 
naturalness of his work so much as its 
effect on the eye of the spectator. In 
this respect he was an impressionist and 
the first one recorded for sculpture. 

Lysippus was considered an impor- 
tant sculptor during his lifetime—the 
generation following Praxiteles and 
Scopas, or during the fourth century 
B.c. Unlike the greatest of all Greek 
sculptors, Phidias, who had lived a 
century before, he began life as a mere 
artisan—a bronze founder. He became 
so important, however, as the acknowl- 
edged master of the Sicyonian school 
that he was made the court sculptor of 
Alexander the Great and was inti- 
mately associated with him. He never 
worked in anything but bronze, but 
in this he showed unrivalled skill. 

The indirect traces of his influence 
may be seen in countless examples of 
later Greek workmanship. More than 
any other artist, Lysippus is spoken of 
by the later Greeks and Romans as 
representative of his age, and as exet- 
cising a strong and direct technical in- 
fluence not only over his own pupils 
and successors, but also over the art of 
the whole Hellenic world at a time 
when the culture of Greece was t0 
spread throughout the entire civilized 


peoples. 
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rew months ago Jason the Gar- 

dener ect his hope that this 
year and next year would each bring 
one million dollars toward the fund of 
$4,000,000 which the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology is to raise among its 
friends by June 30, 1946, in order to re- 
ceive at that time $8,000,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
making a new Endowment Fund for 
Carnegie Tech of $12,000,000. The last 
statement printed by the CaRNEGIE 
MacaziNe as to Tech's gathering of its 
part of this fund showed that the money 
already in hand was $1,658,876.80. That 
isa goodly sum, and very encouraging, 
but it leaves $2,341,123.20 yet to be 
raised. 

Is anyone discouraged? Certainly 
not. For Jason gladly reports now that 
during the midsummer months he re- 
ceived $100,000 in hard cash to be added 
to this fund. It comes from Charles 
Gulentz, whose bequest of that amount 
was noted about a year ago, but the 
money has only recently come to hand. 

Charles Gulentz was a business man 
and attorney who did his work in a 
studied way which made him sure of 
teaching his desired results. His ac- 
quaintance was extensive, and those 
who knew him admired him, and some 
of them loved him. When he died it 
was found that he frequently watched 
the Tech students on the campus, and 
also that his reading table always car- 
tied the CaRNEGIE MaGaziNeE, with 
other literary works. From such a 
man—quiet, thinking, observant—has 
come this great gift which he has de- 
voted to the education of boys, and 
which will make his spirit live amongst 
them perpetually. 

The Gardener said that he was going 
to give the first War Bond to this Tech 
fund, and he has delivered a Series G 
bond for $100 to the Tech treasurer, pay- 
ing that much in full for it. But look 


THE GARDEN OF GOLD 
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what War Bonds have followed that 
first one! 

Professor and Mrs. B. C. Dennison 
have contributed two United States 
Savings Bonds, Defense Series F, in the 
amount of $200. 

Charles C. Leeds, Professor Emeritus 
of Carnegie Tech, has made an addition 
to the 1946 Endowment Fund of three 
Series F Defense Bonds, each for $100. 
Professor Leeds gave one bond in mem- 
ory of his wife, one bond in memory of 
Professor Edmond Esquerré, the first 
head of the department of physical edu- 
cation and student health at Carnegie 
Tech, and one bond in memory of Dr. 
William L. Marks. 

The faculty of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology has contributed two 
United States Savings Bonds in the 
amount of $100 each, with the under- 
standing that the income of one bond 
is to be given to the Jane Fales Me- 
morial Scholarship Fund and the income 
of one to the Mary Louise Brown Gra- 
ham Memorial Scholarship Fund. All 
these contributions to special funds are 
a part of the general 1946 Endowment 
Fund. 

And a $500 Defense Series G Bond has 
been presented for the Endowment Fund 
by the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Chapter of the Honor Society of Phi 
Kappa Phi. 

David G. Edwards, through the 
Alumni Federation, has contributed, 
also, a Defense Bond, Series F, in the 
value of $25. 

This makes a total of ten bonds, with 
a value of $1,325, given with the double 
purpose of restoring freedom to the 
world and ensuring education for future 
America. May these contributions in- 
crease that their double purpose may 
come true! 

There have been other contributions 
to the 1946 Endowment Fund during 
the summer, many of them through the 
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Alumni Federation. 
noted here: 

Checks amounting to $125 have 
been presented by Miss Clara Pomeroy 
White—a contributor also at other 
times—to be credited to the special fund 
under the general endowment that is 
known as the William S. Andrews Me- 
morial Scholarship Fund. And Anthony 
J. Kerin, a monthly contributor through 
the alumni funds, has sent in $30 more 
to be credited to the 1946 general 
amount. 

The friends of the Chemistry Depart- 
ment founded a Chemistry Research 
Fund in 1938, to be part of the larger en- 
dowment but its income to be used 
particularly for extending facilities for 
esa research in that one subject. These 
riends have been busy during the sum- 
mer months and have sent inanonymous 
gifts from time to time that amount 
altogether to $275. 

Although many of the alumni con- 
tributors earmark the income from their 
gifts for the special funds that have 
been set up for various departments and 
in memory of favorite professors, there 
are many contributions that are regu- 
larly sent in for the general endowment 
fund. Due to the explanation of the 
special funds in our last issue, space did 
not permit the printing of the names of 
these contributors. Several groups of 
them are given here. Their contribu- 
tions total the grand sum of $410, and 
their names are as follows: 

John A. Cooke, A. David Scheinman, 
William B. Skinkle, Helen V. Winland, 
and Charles F. Wright. 

H. L. Bunker, Robert L. Coulter, 
Herbert S. Hiller, James W. Kirk- 
patrick, Carl J. Lundeen, Harry Palmer 
Miller, M. F. Murphy Jr., Henry Allen 
Spiegelman, Betty H. Thomas and 
C. C. Thomas, Oscar J. Swanson, and 
Robert H. Watt. 

E. Louise Boggess, Richard M. 
Galbreath, Emeline Ross Link and 


Some of them are 


Leonard E. Link, J. R. McClain, John B. 
Moore, William A. Dilks, Lorine Fried- 
man Hertz, R. A. Hutchison, Gertrude 
Emily 


Young James, K. Morrison, 
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Cecilia Murdoch, Eugene M. Simons, 
Sue F. Smith, Clara L. Toudy, J. H. 
Waxman, Robert H. Wehrle, and Peter 
Zeleznik. 

W. O. Breuhaus, Raymond T. Gillis, 
Jeanne C. Hartmann, Mary Ride Lees, 
John W. McKee, Mary Charters Me. 
Munn, John S. Richards, Leonard E, 
Rusiewicz, Peter Strategos, and Anthony 
W. Zornick. 

Joseph F. Christoff, Marion F. Davis, 
William M. Eichleay, H. T. Gammon, 
Edward H. Klemmer and Ruth Boyd 
Klemmer, Mary E. Lilley, L. C. Lusten- 
berger, Nancy A. Matthews, Edward J. 
Morris, Paul E. Stickley, and Wallace 
V. Wolfe. 

Adding the sums acknowledged this 
month to the total sums recorded in the 
CaRNEGIE MaGAZINE Since its inaugura- 
tion in April 1927, we have in hand a 
total new gift of $102,165 to the Car- 
negie Tech 1946 Endowment, and a total 
of cash gifts for the work of the three 
institutions during the past fifteen 
years to the following amounts: 
$1,348,922.95 for the Carnegie Insti- 
tute; $40,629.12 for the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh; and for the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, $230,745.68 
for operation and equipment, and 
$1,761,041.80 for the Endowment; mak- 
ing a grand total for the three institu- 
tions of $3,381,339.55. There is still the 
sum of $2,238,958.20 to be raised before 
our agreement with New York can be 
met, with less than four years to go. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY 


A mind always employed is always happy. 
This is the true secret, the grand recipe, for 
felicity. The idle are the only wretched. ‘In a 
world which furnishes so many employments 
which are useful, so many which are amusing, it 
is our own fault if we ever know what ennut 1s, 
or if we are ever driven to the miserable resource 
of gaming, which corrupts our dispositions, and 
teaches us a habit of hostility against all man- 


kind. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


PERMANENT CONQUEST IMPOSSIBLE 


Conquerors cannot rule as conquerors a people 
who have parliamentary institutions and publish 


newspapers. ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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THE KEY TO EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION 


By Dorotuy NuTTALL 


or at least eight thousand years be- 
Fiore the days of Christ, learning in 
all its branches was studied and culti- 
vated in a land where there was existent 
a luxurious and polished system of life; 
where magnificent temples and build- 
ings, fine arts and practical science, and 
the grace and beauty of social inter- 
course made its dwellers renowned 
throughout every other land. This 
world of wonder was ancient Egypt, and 
it is only within the last century that 
historians and scientists have been able 
to understand the extent of the social 
culture and progress of these people of 
the Nile. Now pyramid and obelisk, 
sarcophagus and coffin, papyrus and 
stone have spoken through the triumph 
of linguist scholars, and the inscrip- 
tions on them, ranging in time from 
4000 s.c. to the days of Christ, have in 
great measure yielded up the authentic 
history of the learning of these dwellers 
of ancient Egypt. At the present time 
it is supposed that they entered their 
fertile valley with some arts formerly 
developed. At any rate, by 5000 B.c. 
their civilization was already highly 
accomplished. This erudition, we now 
realize, has been consciously or un- 
consciously influencing our civilization 
ever since the time ancient Egypt flour- 
ished. And the key to all this learning 
isin a scarred and battered piece of black 
marble, hardly a yard square. 

One fine day in 1799 a French soldier 
by the name of Boussard, who was dig- 
ging into an ancient wall in order to 
reconstruct a foundation for a house at 
Fort St. Julien, near the Rosetta mouth 
of the Nile, accidentally struck his pick 
upon an irregularly shaped slab of 
basalt, which when cleaned and 
brushed off was seen to be covered with 
three different kinds of writing. The 
soldier realized that he had come upon 
acuriosity, but he could nothave known 


that the lucky blow of his pick at this 
ugly, chipped piece of marble would 
bring him a certain mild immortality 
and fame and would give to posterity 
the Rosetta Stone, which would be 
famous as having yielded the first clews 
toward deciphering the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics and opening up the culture of 
ancient Egypt to the modern world. 
Boussard was a member of the French 
scientific expedition to Egypt under 
Napoleon I, and French scholars of the 
time were wildly excited over his dis- 
covery and started at once to make 
copies of it. This valuable gift to sci- 
ence was lost to France, however, in a 
short time, for when the British con- 
quered in Egypt, the Rosetta Stone, 
with other antiquities the French had 
collected in Cairo and Alexandria, had 
to be surrendered to them. It is now, 
through the magnanimity of George III, 
in the British Museum and a replica of it 
stands in the Gallery of Archeology and 
Ethnology in the Carnegie Museum. 
The Rosetta Stone is supposed to have 
been erected originally in the temple of 
the Egyptian god Tmu—deity of the 
setting sun. It is dated on the fourth 
day of the Greek month Xandikos, or 
March 27, 196 s.c., and is of black 
basalt—a hard and dark species of 
marble found in Ethiopia that has the 
chief components of all tough and 
heavy black basic rocks of volcanic 
origin, making them the best materials 
for macadamizing roads. In the con- 
dition in which it was found, the Stone 
is about three and one half feet long, 
two and one half feet wide, and eleven 
inches thick. It contains inscriptions 
in three kinds of writing, but it is really 
bilingual rather than trilingual, for two 
of the versions are forms of Egyptian, 
rather than two separate languages. 
Comparatively the same inscription is 
given on the stone in Greek; in hiero- 
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glyphics, known only to the priests; 
and in demotic characters, the language 
of the people. As may be seen from the 
replica in the Carnegie Museum, very 
large pieces of the stone had unfortu- 
nately broken away—the top right- 
hand corner as well as the left, and the 
right-hand bottom corner—so that most 
- the hieroglyphic version was gone 
when the stone was found: portions of 
about half the lines remained but no 
single line was complete, even though 
the Greek and demotic were almost 
perfect. In its pristine state it must 
have been almost two feet longer than 
it is at present. 

Since a search all around the place 
where the soldier had been digging did 
not reveal the broken pieces, it seems 
safe to conclude that the parts had been 
broken off when the stone was moved 
for the first time—that is, from the 
temple of Tmu. The exact words that 
are inscribed on the Rosetta Stone give 
us the reason for its having been in the 
temple, as you shall see. They tell a story 
of good times for the Egyptians and 
testify to the thanks of the people for the 
numerous benefits they had received. 

In the ninth year of the reign of 
Ptolemy V Epiphanes, who reigned 
from 203 to 181 B.c., the priests of all 
the gods of Upper and Lower Egypt 
assembled at Memphis, the capital of 
the northern half of the kingdom, pre- 
sumably in the great temple of Ptah, 
the Blacksmith-god of that city. The 
reason for this great Council of Priests 
was the commemoration, for the first 
time, of the accession of Ptolemy V to 
the throne of Egypt. The king was 
then only about twelve years old, but 
during the six years of his reign, under 
the direction of his ministers, the 
affairs of the kingdom had prospered. 
The abuses of the misgovernment of 
Ptolemy IV had been corrected, revolts 
had been crushed, and important re- 
forms in the administration of the army 
and navy had taken place. The king 
had conferred enormous benefits on his 
kingdom, spending his royal revenues 
lavishly on behalf of the state and his 


mass of people; he had abolished taxes 
in a great many cases and substantially 
reduced them in others; he had given 
bounties to every grade in the army; 
he had restored law and order in the 
country; and had re-established all the 
ancient rites of the priests, showing 
himself a pious and devout worshiper 
of all the gods of his country. All these 
facts were universally admitted, so the 
Council of Priests, in gratitude for 
them, proceeded to review the good 
works of this boy who was their king. 
They decided that the services that he 
had rendered to Egypt and to the clergy 
and the laity were so valuable that ad- 
ditional honors should be paid him in 
all the principal temples of the country. 
They then drafted in Greek a decree in 
which the good deeds of the king and 
the honors that they proposed to pay 
him were carefully enumerated; and 
they further ordered that a copy of this 
decree, together with translations, both 
in the modern language or script of 
Egypt—the demotic—and in the ancient 
language or script—hieroglyphs— 
should be ‘‘engraved upon a tablet of 
hard stone and should be set up in each 
of the first-, second-, and third-rate 
temples, at the statue of the ever-living 
king.’’ This decree of the Council of 
Priests is the Rosetta Stone. 

From the time that the Rosetta Stone 
was discovered, scholars from all over 
the world proceeded to search for the 
way in which the demotic and hiero- 
glyphic versions could be translated. 
They could read the Greek easily, but 
they did not know enough about the 
hieroglyphics to feel assured that they 
were a literal translation of the Greek. 

The study of Egyptian hieroglyphs 
had begun back as far as 1556 and 
throughout the eighteenth century— 
after the writings of Athanasius Kir- 
cher, the German Jesuit archeologist, 
gave the study great emphasis—it was 
carried on by scholars of all the coun 
tries of Europe, particularly in England, 
France, and Germany. Various ways of 
proving the thought behind these pic- 
tures and phonetics that made up the 
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hieroglyphs were tried with new im- 
petus from 1802 until 1818, but they all 
failed. Thomas Young, the famous 
physicist, had succeeded in deciphering 
some of the characters but it remained 
for another great scholar to set the de- 
cipherment upon a sure and sound basis. 
This was Jean Francois Champollion, 
surnamed Le Jeune, who was born at 
Grenoble in 1790, and who is said to 
have begun the study of Egyptian at 
the age of twelve. 

He did not see a copy of the Rosetta 
Stone inscription until 1818, but from 
then on, for nine years, by applying his 
knowledge of Coptic and Oriental 
languages and his system of decipher- 
ment to the names and titles of the 
Prolemies and the Roman emperors, he 


THE ROSETTA 
STONE 


pursued his studies in the most arduous 
fashion, and work after work issued 
from his pen, containing texts, transla- 
tions, explanations, and information of 
the greatest value concerning Egypt and 
her people during ancient times. By 
producing the hieroglyphic alphabet 
that is the basis of Egyptological re- 
search today, he opened up a new and 
vitally important field of study not only 
for the historian, but also for the 
philologist and the scientist, and above 
all to students of the Bible. During the 
past century Egyptologists have made 
a study, ever more and more intensive, 
of the literature of Egypt, both sacred 
and profane; and nearly all the principal 
works which help to explain, or which 
supplement the Bible narratives, have 
been published and trans- 
lated. The information that 
has been derived from the 
monuments and papyri of 
Egypt supports in a very 
remarkable manner the 
sections in the historical 
books of the Bible de- 
scribing the relations of 
the Hebrews with the 
Egyptians and attests 
their general ac- 
curacy even in de- 
tails. Indeed, the 
knowledge of the 
ancient Egyptian 
language has pro- 
gressed so far that 
some contempo- 
rary scholars, 
such as the Bel- 
gian Egyptol- 
ogist, Dr. Jean 
Capart, who 
visited the Car- 
negie Institute a 
few years ago, 
are able to read 
inscriptions in 
hieroglyphics with 
almost the same ease as 
they might peruse a daily 

newspaper. 
But one question remains to be 
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settled on this sub- 
ject of the Rosetta 
Stone. Why was 
Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic writing 
lost to such an ex- 
tent among the 
peoples of Egypt 
that posterity 
could not even 
find a key with 
which to read it? 

The Greeks 
seemed to have 
regarded hiero- 
glyphic writing 
as a system of re- 
ligious symbols of 
a mystical char- 
acter, each of which possessed a mean- 
ing designed for the specially initiated 
alone, and understood only by them; 
it was, in other words, writing that was 
not communicated, or not intelligible 
to the general body of men, but was a 
form used by the Egyptian priests when 
they engraved stone monument in- 
scriptions. The Greeks also knew that 
the priests used a simplified form of 
hieroglyphic writing when transcribing 
books, and to this they gave the name 
of Hieratic. A still more simplified 
form was used in writing letters and 
business documents, and this was called 
demotic. We know now, however, that 
hieroglyphs had no specially sacred 
character, although they were used to 
write the ‘‘words of the god,"’ and that 
there was nothing mystical or magical 
about them, for they are merely figures 
or pictures of objects, animate and inani- 
mate, which stood for a word, a sylla- 
ble, or a simple letter. 

In regard to the question posed above, 
however, it is known that the Egyp- 
tians believed the hieroglyphic writing 
was invented by the God Thoth. There 
is evidence, too, that it, and the 
simplified form, were used in Egypt 
throughout the dynastic period, and for 
purely official purposes until the second 
or third centuries a.p. Just when the 
demotic form came into general use is 
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A SECTION OF THE ROSETTA STONE 
SHOWING THE HIEROGLYPHICS 
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doubtful, but 
probably it was 
about 600 Bye, 
Accurate knowl- 
edge of hiero- 
glyphic writing 
was confined to 
the priests, who 
established schools 
in their colleges 
and temples, where 
the young men 
who were needed 
to keep the ac- 
counts and manage 
the business of the 
temples were edu- 
cated, as were the 
scribes. There was 
no system of general education in 
Egypt, and very few people could read 
the inscriptions on the temples and 
obelisks set up by the Pharaohs. And 
it is doubtful if any adequate knowl- 
edge of hieroglyphic writing existed 
among the peoples who raided Egypt. 

During the time of the Ptolemies, 
through the advent of the Greek trader, 
the knowledge of the Greek language 
spread rapidly throughout Egypt and 
after the peaceful annexation of the 
country by Alexander the Great, the 
study and use of hieroglyphic writing 
began to decline. The Egyptian scribes 
learned Greek, and, while the inscrip- 
tions on the temples were still cut in 
hieroglyphic characters, the language 
used at court was Greek, and it was 
predominant in the country. 

There was one thing that brought the 
use of hieroglyphic writing to an end 
in the last purpose for which it was used 
in Egypt, that is on funerary monu- 
ments and sarcophagi. As a result of 
the alleged preaching of St. Mark at 
Alexandria in the first century of our 
era, there was widespread adoption of 
Christianity along the Nile. Egyptian 
Christians loathed and abominated the 
religion and gods of their pagan af- 
cestors and wholly refused to employ 
either the hieroglyphic or demotic 
writing in their funerary inscriptions. 
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They decided that they would like to 
write the Egyptian language in Greek 
letters, and this language was known 
as Coptic from the name by which the 
Christian Egyptians have for centuries 
been known. It might be mentioned 
here also that the very name of the 
Copts is supposed to have been derived 
from the Arabic “‘gibt,’’ signifying the 
Egyptian or the Greek name of the city 
Koptos near Thebes. In the course of 
time this Coptic superseded the demotic 
in legal and commercial documents, and 
when the Arabs defeated the Copts, 
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Arabic was adopted. Just as the demotic 
and hieroglyphic writing had been 
superseded before, so was the Coptic 
dead at the end of the twelfth century 
a.D., and all knowledge of hiero- 
glyphics had already been lost to the 
world for eight or nine centuries. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that 
when the slab of black basalt was over- 
turned in 1799—fifteen hundred years 
after its use had passed—it created a stir, 
the resoundings of which would go on 
as long as civilization flourished on 
the earth. 


A TRACK OF LIGHTNING 
A New Exhibition in the Hall of Mineralogy 


By I. P. ToLMacHoFrr 


Curator of Invertebrate Paleontology and Acting Curator of Mineralogy, 
Carnegie Museum 


From time im- 
memorial man 
has paid much 
attention to 
natural phe- 
nomena, all of 
which are out of 
his reach and all 
of which affect 
his life in some 
way or another. 
He early recog- 
nized the bene- 
ficial influence of the sun and worshiped 
his benefactor since the very beginning 
of human history. He early discovered 
the regularity in the distribution and 
movement of stars, and any alteration 
in this regularity produced by planets 
made him suspicious and fearful for his 
future. The moon, with its phases, its 
temporary and mene irregular dis- 
appearance, and its cool light, was 
looked upon with particular suspicion. 
Comets were nothing less than a predic- 
tion of a coming calamity. Superstitions 
of this kind have passed through the 
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whole of human history and are re- 
tained by our contemporaries just as 
strongly as by men of the Stone Age. 

Especial attention has always been 
given to lightning. It came directly 
from the sky. Its effects were quick and 
strong. Everyone knew of fires set by 
lightning, trees split by bolts, houses 
destroyed, people and animals killed. 
There must be some power behind it; 
some hand directing the stroke. Myth- 
ology of all peoples and all ages gives 
the answer to these suggestions. Zeus 
of the Greeks and Jupiter of the Romans 
had lightning in their hands. Thor of 
the Scandinavians, Dinar of the Ger- 
mans, and Perun of the Slavs all have 
their power in the possession of thun- 
der. Even the Christian religion did 
not break the association between 
thunder and some deities. In the Rus- 
sian church, for example, the twentieth 
of July (Old Style) is St. Elijah’s day. 
A thunderstorm is always expected on 
this day in connection, of course, with 
the Bible story of Elijah’s being taken to 
Heaven in a chariot of fire. 
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It was only natural that a great 
many stones of somewhat peculiar 
shape or composite were treated as 
thunder-stones, supposedly shot down 
by lightning. Meteorites, true and 
false; concretions of different shape; 
stone atrow points, made by primitive 
man; some fossils, reminding one by 
their shape of arrow points, as, for 
example, belemites—all these were 
treated as thunder-stones. The real 
thunder-stones, however, if this name 
could be applied to so-called fulgurite— 
a superb specimen of which has just 
been exhibited in the Hall of Miner- 
alogy at the Carnegie Museum—never 
were brought by laymen in direct con- 
nection with lightning, but this connec- 
tion has been established only in a 
scientific way. The reason for this is 
very simple. Fulgurites in their typical 
form are never ie on the surface, 
but are buried deeply in sand and may 
be discovered and dug out only with a 
great deal of diligent, skilful, and 
patient work. 

A fulgurite is nothing but an irregu- 
lar tube, made in sand by a stroke of 


lightning. The terrific temperature of 
lightning melts sand instantaneously in 
spite of a very short time of passing 
through it. Fused sand requires much 


less space than before, and glass 
originated by this natural act lines the 
passage of the lightning in the form of a 
tube. Sand, however, is generally a 
poor heat conductor, and the thin 
glassy tube is covered from the outside 
with sand only partially fused or not 
fused at all but entrapped by the molten 
glass. Depending upon the power of 
the electrical discharge and the char- 
acter of the sand—its depth under- 
ground, and many other conditions— 
the size of a fulgurite may be very dif- 
ferent. Tubes are known that are two 
and a half inches thick and twice or 
three times longer than the exhibited 
specimen, which was more than six 
feet long when delivered. About four 
inches of it, however, were later lost. 
It is practically impossible to take such 
a delicate and brittle body out of the 
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ground except in fragments, which cap 
be brought together later. 

The specimen under consideration 
came to this country from Poland forty 
years ago. We do not know by whom 
it was found, excavated, or mounted. | 
remember, however, a few amusing 
details about collecting fulgurites near 
Kiev, Russia. All of them were found 
on the sandy shore of the Dnyper River 
by a so-called “‘bosyak,’’ or barefooted 
man, a name usually applied to a per- 
son without a permanent job, living 
from day to day. In some way or 
other he learned about fulgurites, 
visited the sand beach after thunder- 
storms, and brought his crop of ful- 
gurites to a professor of geology at the 
University of Kiev, who would pay the 
collector small sums sufficient to ex- 
tinguish his thirst—‘‘not the thirst of 
science,’ the professor would say when 
talking about this collector. 

When lightning hits hard rock in- 
stead of sand the effect is entirely dif- 
ferent. The part of the rock hit by 
lightning is fused into glass which 
covers the rock with a thin, shiny 
crust. The power of the electrical dis- 
charge, the character of the affected 
rock, and other conditions determine 
the size, color, and thickness of the 
glass. Such lightning crusts are rather 
common on top of high and isolated 
mountains. Around the middle of the 
last century the well-known Russian 
geologist, Abich, cleaned the top of 
Little Ararat, or at least a part of it, 
from the abundant lightning crusts. At 
the end of the century another Russian 
geologist visited Little Ararat and found 
the top again covered with lightning 
crusts, as it was before Abich’s visit. 
He made a beautiful collection of these 
crusts but was rather in a hurry be- 
cause of the approach of a thunder- 
storm, and on top of the mountain it 
was hardly possible to see a spot not 
hit by lightning. Little Ararat is the 
smaller of the peaks of Ararat Moun- 
tain of Biblical fame. Noah's Ark was 
probably stranded on top of the other 
peak—Great Ararat. 
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A Note on French Dramas, with Especial Attention 
to Racine and Margaret Anglin 


HE suggestion that an outstanding 
tg Margaret Anglin, is work- 
ing on a version of Jean Racine’s 
“Athaliah,’’ the story of the villainous 
ueen of the Bible who set out to 
ue the last remnant of the line of 
David, has brought to mind the fa- 
mous playwright of the seventeenth 
century. 

Jean Racine was born in 1639, later 
than Corneille, but contemporary 
enough with that great man to be a 
successful rival to him during his life- 
time. Destined in his education and 
background for the religious life—his 
Ee Reother being a fervent and devout 
Jansenist—he pined for Paris and left 
Languedoc to come to that city of 
gossip, murder, plot, and poison to 
write. Despite the pleas of his family, 
he stayed there until 1677. His poems 
on various early occasions, such as his 
ode on the king’s marriage and on his 
convalescence, were so enthusiastically 
received and rewarded by the king’s 
favor that it was almost inevitable that 
his plays, beginning with ‘‘Andro- 
maque’’ in 1667, should be great tri- 
umphs and should make of him the 
greatest French dramatic poet of his 
time. 

Ten years later, however, with the 
eeeraty unsuccessfulness of ‘‘Phédre,”’ 
he felt that Heaven was warning him 
for having gone against his religion 
and the teachings of his Jansenist 
family, and he forthwith retired from 
playwriting. He continued his poetic 
works, though, and even composed 
two religious dramas—'‘Esther’’ and 
“Athaliah’’—for Saint-Cyr. His death 
in 1699 moved even the king to emo- 
tion, so great was his fame. 

Although he occupies as great a 
position in the field of French tragedy 
as Corneille, Racine was distinctly dif- 


ferent in his ideas. Corneille believed 
that the ideal was to overcome the pas- 
sions by strength of will. Racine be- 
lieved that human nature was corrupt, 
that the evil passions prevail, and it is 
the victory of these passions that he 
portrays in his nae Women in- 
terested him and he delighted in analyz- 
ing their characters, naming six of his 
nine great tragedies for them; and it is 
love victorious over reason that he por- 
trays, that is, the triumph of the bad 
over the good. He is especially a char- 
acter painter dealing with problems of 
the emotions, while Corneille is the 
poet of situations. Corneille is full of 
complicated events, while Racine is a 
psychological poet and dramatist, with 
studies of individual crises. Racine 
took his subjects from history, legend, 
and the Greek tragic poets, choosing 
his starting point in one of the emo- 
tional crises of some character from 
these fields. He worked out a simple 
yet majestic story, with characters on 
the heroic scale in the violence of their 
passions, in the beauty of their senti- 
ments, and in the elegance of their ex- 
pression. He made a study particularly 
of the emotion of love, which he treats 
with a force both dramatic and scenic, 
and with a natural ability of portrayal 
that shows it at its best when achieved 
through the pangs of jealousy. 

His naturally great dramatic ability, 
strangely enough, is at its best in the 
play that Miss Anglin is considering, 
““Athaliah.’’ This Biblical drama was 
written, as was ‘‘Esther,’’ at the request 
of Madame de Maintenon for the girls 
of Saint-Cyr, of which school she was 
the directress. Never publicly acted 
until after the author's ads the play 
is termed today Racine’s greatest drama 
and the culmination of French classi- 
cism. His poetry here reaches a supreme 
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melody and harmony, and to the spirit 
of religion he unites the majesty of 
Greek tragedy and Hellenic choruses. 
The fact that ‘‘Athaliah’’ is such a 
great play makes it more of a vehicle 
for fine talent that many modern plays 
can possibly be. 

The plot, as students of the Bible 
know [II Chronicles, 23, 1-21] is of a 
wicked queen who, in order to wield 
complete power herself, has ordered all 
her children and grandchildren killed. 
One of them, however, escapes: the 
young Joash, who is brought up 
secretly in the temple by the high 
priest and his wife. The high priest 
intends to have Joash crowned king 
some day, but Athaliah, led by a dream, 
comes to the temple to take the child 
away and destroy him. This is pre- 
vented and he is immediately crowned 
king before the eyes of Athaliah. The 
play ends, as all tragedies must, with 
the murder of the central figure— 
Athaliah. Although Racine did not 
know it, he closed his career with a 
masterpiece, for the drama had a 
posthumous success. Probably because 
to his human genius Racine had added 
here the knowledge of the Bible and 
religion to which he had returned upon 
his retirement from the worldly life 
of Paris. D.N. 


Tue death of Professor Harold Geog- 
hegan on September 4 brought sor- 
row to every Carnegie man and woman 
who had been privileged to know him. 
Professor Geoghegan had retired only 
last June from his post as Professor of 
the History of Art in the College of 
Fine Arts, where he had been a dis- 
tinguished member of the faculty since 
1911. Thus he was permitted to enjoy 
for but a tragically brief time the 
leisure and ieadien of a retired life. His 
memory, however, will not die. The in- 
fluence of his keen intellect and his 
radiant personality will long be felt 
in the hearts of his former students and 
his host of friends among the faculty. 

—Rosert E. Donerty 
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For many years Harold Geoghegan 
has written the criticisms of the plays 
and players of the Carnegie Drama 
School which appear in the drama 
months in these columns. His essays 
always marked the combined qualities 
of sound judgment, wide reading, sym- 
pathetic understanding, and helpful 
comment. He made it a custom to see 
every play twice, in order, first, to 
confirm his opinions of the performance; 
and then to be able to compare the al- 
ternating casts. He was a man of deep 
sentiment, and we could say of him, in 
his last hour: 

Say not good-night 
But in some brighter clime 
Bid me good-morning. 


—Tue Epiror 


THE ELGIN MARBLES 


HE famous temple of Athena—the 
Parthenon in ancient Greece—is 
now a shattered ruin crowning the 
summit of the Acropolis, only a splen- 
did remnant of the greatest sculpture of 
all time, that of Phidias. Dozens of 
sculptors worked under him in the in- 
spired building of this temple to a 
favorite goddess, but as the genius who 
visualized the whole, Phidias is re- 
membered whenever and wherever the 
sculptures of the Parthenon are men- 
tioned. At great personal expense the 
Earl of Elgin brought to England in 
1801 figures from the temple and these 
so-called *‘Elgin Marbles’’ are today 
a part of the collection of the British 
Museum. The reproductions of these 
marbles that are in the Hall of Sculp- 
ture—the figures that stood on the 
eastern pediment of the temple—are 
shown, in part, on the cover of the 
CarNeGiE MaGazine for this month. 
The subject of these sculptures of the 
eastern pediment is the birth of Athena, 
the patron goddess of the city of 
Athens itself. As one of the greater 
Olympian deities, she was pre-eminent 
as a civic goddess, and also as the char- 
acteristic divinity of Greek genius. 
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CHIVALRY AND BRUTALITY IN WAR 


t is somewhat roughly said that a 

man's true nature will assert itself 
when he is drunk; but this aphorism 
failed on at least one occasion when 
King Charles II said of his German 
nephew: ‘I have tried Prince George 
drunk, and I have tried Prince George 
sober, and drunk or sober, there is 
nothing in him.’’ But the rule seems 
good enough to apply to nations. The 
race that is instinctively kind and 


humane by nature, will, when it is 
drunk with war, continue to be kind 
and humane. On the other hand, the 
nation that is brutal at heart, but which 
wears a veneer of politeness in peace, 
will be quick to yg itself into every 


form of outrage and murder when it 
provokes a war. 

This indulgence in persecution and 
atrocity was the instant recourse of 
Germany and Japan at the moment 
when they declared war. And President 
Roosevelt, in making his indignant 
protest to those two nations, said: 

“Frightfulness can never bring peace 
to Europe. It only sows the seeds of 
hatred which will one day bring fearful 
retribution. . It seems only fair 
that they should have this warning 
that the time will come when they 
shall have to stand in courts of law in 
the very countries which they are now 
oppressing and answer for their acts.”’ 

These ‘“‘international bandits’’—as 
they have been called by President 
Roosevelt and by Secretary Hull—now 


know that the time is coming—and is 
not perhaps far away—when they will 
severally be assembled in the respective 
countries whose people they have en- 
slaved, and made subject to laws that 
will be applied to their quick punish- 
ment. For not one of them has been 
guided by the high honor and integrity 
which in times past has moved the 
deliverers of the oppressed countries 
from the rude hands of the aggressors. 
On the contrary, all the ringleaders— 
more than a thousand in number— 
have stooped to every kind of outrage 
and murder that is known to the com- 
mon thugs on the highway; and no 
mercy that is commonly shown to 
captured soldiers will be accorded to 
any one of them. 


RUSSIA AND THE QUESTION 
OF COMMUNISM 


7 eyes of the world have been long 
and irresistibly fastened upon the 
dramatic struggle now going on in 
Russia between a mighty nation that is 
battling to recover its soil from the 
ruthless invader, and the armies of that 
foe which have been assembled in force 
beyond the precedents of history to 
destroy the land, the civilization, and 
the people of Russia. It is not straining 
at the language of expression to say 
that the world is viewing with breath- 
less fascination the conflict between 
these two gigantic antagonists in its 
daily variation of gain or loss on the 
field of battle. If Russia can defeat and 
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expel the armies of Germany, the im- 
mediate result will have an immeasur- 
able influence upon the termination of 
the war. If, however, the Russian 
armies are broken beyond repair, the 
crusade for liberty will naturally be 
prolonged; but even in the event of ‘such 
a calamity, no one could say that all is 
lost. The Russian defense has been so 
heroic, her courage so unshakable, her 
resources—helped by her allies—so 
multiplied to the needs of the hour, that 
even if Germany should be able to 
claim a permanent advantage it would 
be nothing but a victory of "'the rugged 
Pyrrhus,’’ who had suffered so much 
slaughter i in defeating the Roman army 
at Asculum that in his exhaustion he 
confessed that another such victory 
would mean his own extinction. But 
President Roosevelt has declared his 
faith in the dominant power of Russia 
to hold out; and his confidence is shared 
in the prayers of all his countrymen. 

A question has arisen among some 
timid observers as to the ultimate 
safety of the world if Russia should at 
last stand triumphant in this struggle. 
For Russia, they say, is a communistic 
state; and is it possible, they ask, that 
communism would supplant the free 
governments of this warring world? 
The spread of this idea, in so far as it 
exists, is nothing but an invention of 
Hitler's propaganda machine; for Hitler 
himself has declared it many times over. 
It is true that when the absolute 
monarchy of the Czars fell, the great 
human mass that is Russia resolved it- 
self into a communistic state, and. de- 
clared that all men throughout the 
world should by force avail them- 
selves of the advantages of the common 
ownership of property and of its re- 
sources and its income. 

It is not generally remembered that 
the first experiment with communism 
in modern times began in America, 
with the arrival of the Mayflower at 
Provincetown, when Governor Brad- 
ford decreed that in the Massachusetts 
colony all things should be produced 
and distributed under what he and his 
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council held to be a fair and just com- 
munistic policy. It was a magnificent 
dream, and its benevolent objective 
embraced in action the theory of Sir 
Thomas More, as described in his book, 
‘“Utopia,’’ written two hundred years 
earlier. What better place could the 
world afford for this supreme boon to 
mankind than the American wilder- 
ness? There was no government in 
existence—no history, no precedent, no 
tradition; nothing but the savage life 
of the men and beasts who inhabited 
the unbroken forests. And communism 
was established as the first form of 
government in the new world. But at 
the end of five years, Governor Brad- 
ford summarily abolished it; for he 
found by close observation that it was 
against the instincts of mankind to 
work without wage for other men. 
There is much enlightenment on the 
subject in this passage which is quoted 
in full and in its quaint dialect from 
Governor Bradford's ‘‘Journal’’: 

‘The experience that was had in this 
common course and condition, tried 
sundrie years, and that amongst godly 
and sober men, may well evince the 
vanitie of that conceite of Platos and 
other ancients, applauded by some of 
later times; —that the taking away of 
propertic, and bringing in communitie 
into a common wealth, would make 
them happy and flourishing; as if they 
were wiser than God. For this com- 
munitie (so far as it was) was found to 
breed much confusion and discontent, 
and retard much imployment that would 
have been to their benefite and com- 
forte. For the yong-men that were 
most able and fite for labour and service 
did repine that they should spend their 
time and streingth to worke for other 
mens wives and children, without any 
recompence. The strong, or man of 
parts, had no more in divission of 
victails and cloaths, then he that was 
weake and not able to doe a quarter the 
other could; this was thought in- 
juestice. The aged and graver men to 
be ranked and equalised in labours, and 
victails, cloathes, etc., with the meanef 
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and yonger sorte, thought it some 
indignite and disrespect unto them. 
And for mens wives to be commanded 
to do servise for other men, as dresing 
their meate, washing their cloaths, etc., 
they deemed it a kind of slaverie, 
neither could many husbands well 
brooke it. Upon the poynte all being 
to have alike, and all to doe alike, they 
thought themselves in the like con- 
dition, and one as good as another; and 
so, if it did not cut of [off] those rela- 
tions that God hath set amongest men, 
yet it did at least much diminish and 
take of the mutuall respects that should 
be preserved amongst them. And would 
have been worse if they had been men 
of another condition. Let none objecte 
this is men’s corruption, and nothing 
to the course it selfe. I answer, seeing 
all men have this corruption in them, 
God in his wisdome saw another 
course fiter for them.”’ 

With this audacious experiment—and 
this foregone failure—America can 
afford to be very patient with the 
Russian adoption of communism. For 
natural causes are beginning to diminish 
the rigors of that system, just as 
natural causes destroyed it as an utterly 
impracticable policy in America. Under 
an imprescriptable law of nature the 
fact is now rapidly developing in 
Russia that men will not work for 
other men without wage, or even for a 
common wage. The young production 
engineers of Russia, who are among the 
most efficient in the world, have become 
a new privileged class; and as these 
managers of the plants go upward in 
earnings and in the social scale, the 
inevitable classification among men is 
taking place according to merit and 
capacity. For example, when the Rus- 
sian government recently offered a sale 
of war bonds, many men were able to 
subscribe for thousands while a much 
larger number felt themselves able to 
purchase only in hundreds. If there was 
strict communism, why would this dif- 
ference in financial ability exist? Com- 
munism, aiming as it does, to fix all 
men on a common level of possession, 


has met an unacknowledged failure in 
Russia; and the rewards = ability are 
now going to the men who are efficient 
beyond those who are not. 

But the common welfare of the Rus- 
sian people is having the constant care 
of the government, and it has been 
found that education is the best in- 
strument for the gain of knowledge and 
happiness amongst them; and this edu- 
cation is spreading rapidly through all 
sections of that country. 

The universal mistake of all those 
inept men who have attempted to re- 
form society, from olden times down to 
our own time, has been that they have 
aimed at pulling down from the top to 
degrade the well-to-do to the level of 
the lowest, instead of raising the poor 
and lowly in gradations according to 
their gifts into the higher ranks. It 
was so with Wat Tyler, it was so with 
Jack Cade, it was so with the “‘Level- 
lers’’ of Oliver Cromwell’s rule; it was 
so with the Mayflower group; and in 
our day it is so with Russia and with 
some of our American reformers. The 
natural cure for this destructive error 
is to increase the education of our whole 
population, and then to widen the 
spread of opportunity unto all men, so 
that the sociological trend shall always 
be constantly upward and never down- 
ward. Only out of this benevolent pur- 
pose can the standard of living be raised 
so that life will have an equal value to 
all our citizens. 

If Russia still maintains her costly 
propaganda in the United States, it only 
remains for us to say that those agents 
and their hoodwinked followers are 
merely urging the revival of a thing 
that is distinctly dead. 

So that, when the war is ended, it 
will in all probability be found that 
Russia, after much travail of soul, is 
reaching the highest forms of civiliza- 
tion for her vast population in her search 
for life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, which America long ago 
substituted for that impossible system 
of communism which marked the be- 
ginnings of national life in America. 
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Ruta D. McCottoucu, Head of Catalogue De- 
partment 


Auice Tuurston McGirr, Reference Librarian 


Artuur D. Scorr, Head of Printing and Binding 
Department 


Exva S. Smitu, Head of Boys and Girls Department 
Martua V. Wirtu, Executive Secretary 


BEQUESTS 
And bequests for the Carnegie Library may 
be as follows: 
I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


Books, or. Dollars 


Nore: The President is ex officio a member of all Committees. 
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THE CARNEGIE MAGAZINE 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
WHO'S WHO 


Under the charters the same thirty-six trustees 
serve both the Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and eighteen of them (starred) 
are also trustees of the Carnegie Library. 

*Marcus AARON 


University of Pittsburgh. President Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education. Museum, Library, 
Advisory. 


Epwarp Durr BALKEN 
Princeton, Art. 


Freperick G. BLackBURN 
Yale. Carnegie Institute of Technology. Vice 
President Union Trust Company. Museum, Tech. 


*ArTHuR E. Braun 
President Farmers Deposit National Bank. 
Buildings and Grounds, Finance. 


*]. Freperic Byers 


Yale. Chairman A. M. Byers Company. Art. 


*Joun F. Casgy 
Duquesne University. Chairman John F. Casey 


Company. Library, Buildings and Grounds, Fi- 
nance, Advisory. 


*SamugBL Harpen Cuurcu 
Director Blaw-Knox Company. Trustee Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 


GeorGe H. Crapp 
University of Pittsburgh. President Board of 


Trustees University of Pittsburgh. Museum, Ad- 
visory. 


*W ater R. DEMMLER 
City Council. Library. 


Rosert E. Donerty 
University of Illinois. President Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. Tech. 


Howarp N. Eavenson 
Swarthmore. Mining Engineer. Museum, Pen- 
ston, Tech, Art, Advisory. 


*GrorGce E. Evans 


University of Pittsburgh. City Council. Museum, 
Auditing, Tech. 


WiLL1AM Frew 


Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Moore, Leonard and Lynch. Art, Tech, Finance, 
Advisory. 


*Tuomas J. GALLAGHER 
City Council. Museum, Buildings and Grounds. 


H. J. Herz Il 
Yale. President H. J. Heinz Company. Museum, 


Pension. 


Mooruegap B. Hotianp 
Princeton. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Vice President Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany. Art, Pension, Advisory. 


Roy A. Hunt 


Yale. President Aluminum Company of A 
Tech, Art. 


*Tuomas E. KILGALLEN 


Duquesne University. President City Couneil, 
Music Hall. 


Joun F. Lasoon 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Director Alle 
gheny County Bridges, Highways, and Tunnels, 
Tech, Music Hall. 

Georce T. Lapp 
Yale. President United Engineering and Founda 


Company. Finance, Tech, Pension. 


*Frank J. LaNAHAN 
President Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Companp, 
President Bank of McKees Rocks. Tech, Auditing, 
Advisory. 

*Epwarp J. Leonarp 
City Council. Music Hall, Pension. 


*RicharD K. MELLON 
Princeton. President Mellon National Banh 
Director Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Mae 
seum, Finance, Advisory. 


*W. L. MgeLLon 


Chester Military Academy. Chairman of th 
Board, Gulf Oil Corporation. Museum. 


*WituiaM S. MoorHEeaD 


Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh, 
Moorhead and Knox. Tech, Library. 


Aucustus K. OLiver 
Yale. Chairman Board of Directors, Pittsburgh 
Coal Company. Art, Tech, Advisory. 

James C. Rea 


Princeton. Vice President Oliver Iron and Stel 
Company. Museum, Music Hail. 


Cuarzes J. RosENBLOOM 
Yale. President Rosenbloom Finance Corporatio, 
Art. 

FREDERIC SCHAEFER 
University of Pittsburgh. President Schaefer 
Equipment Company. Museum, Art. 

*Corne.ius D. Scutty 

Mayor of Pittsburgh. University of Pennsylvania. 
Law School University of Pittsburgh. Art, Build- 
ings and Grounds. 


Joun B. Sempe 
Lehigh. Museum. 
*Wittiam Watson SMITH 
Princeton. Smith, Buchanan and Ingersoll. Att, 
Advisory. 
*Frep W. WEIR 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 
WiuiaM P. WirHerow 


Yale. President Blaw-Knox Company. Music 
Hall, Tech, Advisory. 


*A. L. WoLk 


Columbia University. Law School University of 
Pittsburgh. City Council. Auditing, Library. 
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